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Prints and drawings have in conimon that both are made on paper. To limit the 
harmful effects of light on this fragile material, the Department of Prints and 
Drawings changes exhibitions frequently. A flexible schedule of about nine shows a 
year acquaints the public with the variety of the Museum’s extensive collection. The 
three exhibitions currently on view display the wide range that can be selected, by 
time period or theme, from more than 1600 drawings and 12,000 woodcuts, engravings, 
etchings, lithographs, and other kinds of prints. Seventeenth-Century Netherlandish 
Graphics can be seen through August 1. Opening on June 1 and running through 
August 29 are Graphic Humor and Contemporary Graphics; A Curator's Choice . 

Seventeenth-Century Ne t herlandish Graphics features thirty-five drawings and 
eighty prints, almost all etchings, from one of the periods most strongly represented 
in the prints and drawings collection. Chosen by Jane Glaubinger, assistant curator 
in that department, they reflect the robust vitality of an age of prosperity in 
Holland and Flanders. New patrons of the arts from the upper and middle classes 
bought large numbers of drawings and prints because they were produced in small 
formats appropriate for the private home. A looser, freer means of expression pre- 
vailed in drawings, while etching allowed printmakers a comparable spontaneity and 
sketchiness. Religious, mythological, and historical subjects still had an appeal, 
but patrons and artists alike preferred fresh representations of their Immediate 
and familiar world: portraits, animal studies, marines, town views, landscapes, 
and scenes of peasant life. 

Many artists flourished in this environment. The more than seventy artists 
represented in this exhibition include Peter Paul Rubens (Flemish, 1577-1640), 
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Jacob Jordaens (Flemish, 1593-1678), Esaias van de Velde (Dutch, ca. 1590-1630), 
and Jan van Goyen (Dutch, 1596-1656). Among them, Rembrandt (Dutch 1606-69), is 
unsurpassed as a graphic artist. With a few quick lines and broad areas of wash, his 
drawings convey the emotional impact and drama of an event, especially apparent in 
religious scenes. Endless experiments with etching, engraving, and drypoint perfected 
the technical skills with which he expressed his profound, personal vision. 

An audio-yisual tape accompanies the exhibition and will run throughout the 
show, Tuesdays through Saturdays from 1:30 pm until 4:00 pm (Wednesdays until 9:30 pm). 

Louise Richards, chief curator of prints and drawings, has taken an entirely 
different approach to the collection and has chosen examples of mockery, caricature, 
parody, and caprice for a light-hearted exhibition called Graphic Humor . Artists 
have apparently always felt more at liberty to treat light subjects in a quick 
sketch or in the small format of graphics. A selection of more than seventy such 
prints and drawings chronicles the changes over the centuries in what makes people 
laugh or smile. 

The exhibition centers on the work of Honpre Daumier (1808-79) which has 
set the standard for humorous and satiric cartoons to the present day. His more 
than 3000 incisive lithographs, printed daily for 30 years, encompass the human 
comedy from bitter lampoons of politics and the arts to droll burlesques of 
ancient history. 

Other artists share Daumier’s bemused perspective on human folly. Before 
the twentieth century, humor often took the form of biting social satire. Six- 
teenth-century German and Netherlandish wood cuts and engravings mock peasants 
and henpecked men. Bruegel (c. 1525/30-69), Hogarth (1677-1741), Rowlandson 
(1756-1827), and Ensor (1860-1949) found humor in subjects as diverse as greedy 
alchemists, disheveled rioters, decrepit country gentlemen, and macabre represen- 
tations of the seven deadly sins. Social and political foibles such as these have 
not been neglected in this century, but modern artists like Thurber (1894-1961) 
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and Steinberg (b, 1914) more freely indulge in gentle humor and pure whimsy. 

Throughout the five centuries the exhibition spans, artists have also poked fun 
at the world of art. 

On Wednesday, July 7, and Sunday, July 11, at 1:30 pm, a talk on the exhibition 
will be given in the galleries. 

Contemporary Graphics: A Curator ^s Choice attests to the pluralism of con- 
temporary art. Hilliard Goldfarb, assistant curator of prints and drawings, 
selected about thirty graphics, representing nearly as many artists and disparate 
styles and techniques, from the collections of that department, of the Department of 
Modern Art, and of the Extensions Division of the Department of Art History and 
Education. The exhibition focuses on prints and drawings from the 1960s through 1982. 

Graphic artists have worked in many of the same styles that have engaged 
contemporary painters. In fact, many painters are also printraakers. More traditional 
realism is joined by the Andy Warhol and Roy Lichtenstein varieties of pop, by photo 
realism, and by the intense but less strictly photographic hyper-realism of works 
like Ian Colverson’s Golf Balls . The bold gestures of abstract expressionism mark 
Franz Kline ^s Black and White , while formal geometric abstraction characterizes 
Frank Stella’s work. 

In recent decades, grpahic artists have also experimented more and more with 
a wide variety of photographic and printing techniques. James Rosenquist uses 
twenty-eight colors, combining lithograph, silkscreen, hand stencil, and photo 
silkscreen in F-111 , an immense, four-part montage of contemporary images — a jet 
plane, tires, spaghetti, and a girl under a hairdryer. Christo’s collages and 
Lenore Tawney’s mail art both mix many different media. 

Among the other artists included in this colorful and stimulating selection 
of contemporary graphics are Dine, Flack, Estes, Johns, Motherwell, Cornell, 
Rauschenberg, and Pearls tein. 

For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Relations Office, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


